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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


The reception of this book among both writers and buyers continues to be most favorable. We give this week by per- 
mission an extract from a letter to the author of the book, Dr. C. T. Stockwell, by Mr. George S. Merriam: ‘I am sincerely 
glad you have written and published the book. It seems to me a remarkably lucid exposition of a very rich and various line 
of thought. I found the perusal to be very invigorating to the mind, very fertile in suggestion, and carrying in its whole 
impression, a strong appeal to one’s best sense of reality. The thoughts are very clearly expressed ; the style is direct, and fit 
to the subject; the temper is reverent and religious, and the arguments very suggestive. You have not.claimed for them a 
high demonstrative force—nor do I believe the idea of immortality admits of such—but in the line of analogy, possibility; 
suggestion, your views seem to me to carry much weight. Itisa striking manifestation of a new approach to the old problems; 
and I think it is in an unusual degree helpful and stimulating. One of the features I like most is the insistence on the im- 
mortal gua/ity—not a mere continuance, but a noble stage, to be entered upon even here.’’ 

The price of this book is one dollar. We regard it as worth the money, and have no intention of making any 
reduction. , | 

But we are anxious to add a thousand names to the subscription list of Unity before March 1, the beginning of a new 
volume, and: therefore we wish to offer our friends a sufficient inducement to help us bring this about. 

It has been urged on us that a do//ar offer is the most attractive to those who order by mail, on account of the conven- 


ience of slipping a dollar bill into a letter instead of taking the trouble to procure a bank draft or postal order. We shall 
be glad to test this theory, and therefore make the following offer: 

Send us one dollar, with the name of a new subscriber to Unity for eight months, and we will send acopy of ‘‘The Evo- 
lution of Immortality,’’ free by mail. If you can induce a friend to subscribe, the book will cost yeu nothing. If not, 
you can get the book at the regular price, and make some one a present of Unity without further outlay. 

This advertisement will meet the eyes of some who are not subscribers. If any such will send one dollar with his own 
subscription for eight months, we will send the book as before described. 

The foregoing offer applies only to new subscriptions, not to renewals. But if any subscriber not in arrears will send us 
his renewal for a year with $1.50, and 50 cents additicnal, or $2.00 in all, we will send a copy of the book. 

These offers hold good until March 1. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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The Society MAGAZINE is an_ illustrated 
monthly journal, devoted to society and music, 
literature and art. 

Its aim will be to supply the need of educated 
American readers for a high class journal ot light 
and amusing literature for hours of pleasure and 
relaxation. 

The contents for each month will include the 
ghoicest selections from the leading foreign peri- 
odicals, in addition to original matter by well- 
known American authors. 

Each number will contain from six to ten full- 
page reproductions of famous foreign paintings, 
together with original work by American artists. 

In its society department, it will chronicle only 
such events as are of permanent interest. 

It wiil be dignified, enterlaining, and addressed 
to please the tastes of the better classes. 
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tee eape of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
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will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman’s TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Gop does not alone speak to men in thunders or Sinai, 
‘¢ Thou shalt not,’’ but oftener in the quiet, clear voice which 
says, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.’’ 

0 


A PRINCETON divine says that Dr. Thomas’ recent lecture 
given at this place ‘‘can not be answered as easily as a 
carpenter can saw off a board.’’ Some carpenters have been 
sawing on that board a long while,.and it is not off yet. 


THE aim of religious culture is to fill the heart so full of trust 
in the righteousness and love of the governing Force in this 
universe that despair and spiritual weariness become impossi- 
ble. ‘The soul needs to have momentum enough in itself to 
carry its progress on over times of discouragement. We have 
days of near-sightedness, when our present comfort and profit 
bound the vision of the inner eye. 


CHRISTIANITY is like the flame of a fire; it exists only by 
consuming itself, by eternal self-sacrifice. Itis a process, not 
a product. Its only life is in activity of change, as the fire 
continues only so long as the chemical changes of combustion 
goon. Youcannot petrify the flameof a candle; you cannot 
arrest the progréss of religion. The utmost you can do isto 
photograph the light, and call ita burning candle. The image 
is not the living process. 


Our Meadville Church and School have lost a most faith- 
ful and tender friend in the death of Clinton Cullom. His 
name and face is intimately interwoven with the pleasantest 
memories of probably every graduate that has left Divinity 
Hall from its beginning—a man whose Christianity was evi- 
denced by his modesty, his character proven by his faithful- 
ness; a man whose kindly hand-grasp was an adequate substitute 
for words, and whose genial presence was always evidence of 
unshaken interest. 


No religious exchange tomes to our table whose news col- 
umns are not laden with notices of ‘‘ Young People’s Clubs’’ 
or organizations of various kinds in connection -with the 
churches. Is it not time that some church started a novelty 
in the way of an ‘‘Association of people not so very young,’’ 
and then another Club of a ‘‘ People almost Old’’ and 
at last crowning the whole ‘‘ system’’ with a venerable ‘‘ Old 
People’s Society?’’ Or is it not time that we begin to have 
an end of these artificial lines, and of dividing and sub-dividing 
what ought to be united? Whom ‘‘ God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.’’ 


THE interesting announcement (to be found in our Notes 
from the Field columns), published by the building committee 
of the Unitarian church of Moline, contains so much good 
sense and so many prophetic hints of the coming American 
church that we are glad to re-publish it for the inspiration of 
others who may be dreaming of building. For the encour- 


agement of our Moline friends and others, we would say that 


the recent church building addition in our liberal fellowship 
conceived in this spirit justifies their expectations. St. Paul, 
Minn., Manistee, Mich., Minneapolis, Minn., Topeka, Kan., 
Sioux Falls, Dak., Denver, Col., and Tacoma, W. T., have 
all had the week-day church-home in mind in their building; 
and All Souls church, Chicago, the most radical departure of 
all of them in church architecture, and in some respects a 
‘ype in this direction, has in its year and a half of occupancy 


disproven all the theoretical objections and the imaginary 
obstructions that the unrealized plan suggested. We trust 
the Moline friends will have courage and energy to realize 
their bravest dream, and in their attempt they deserve hearti- 
est fellowship and co-operation. 


THE wide and almost universal extension of a particular 
belief is not itself a proof of its validity. These words from 
an English thinker of the seventeenth century are worth 
noting: ‘‘ Universality is sucha proof of trut' as truth itself 
is ashamed of. The most singular and strongest part of 
human authority is properly in the wisest and most virtuous; 
and these, I trow, are not the most universal.”’ 


THE Christian Life contains the following good sense: 
‘‘There is no truth more demonstrable than that when a church 
or an organization takes to nursing itself, to strengthening 
itself, fortifying itself, it is simply building its own sepulchre. 
The barricaded city almost invariably falls from dissensions 
within. The live, growing, broad church, with open doors 
and light-giving windows, with its outstretched hand to every 
good work, with its mite ready for every good cause, with 
its sympathetic heart ever turned to the unfortunate; with an 
attentive ear to the latest throb of truth, grows decause it is 
alive. It can’t help growing. It lives on what it gives. It 
thrives on its own outlay. It strengthens on its own whole- 
some exhaustion.’’ 


A WRITER in the Advance, in some talks on the ‘‘ Model 
Man,’’ says: ‘‘ The whole round of life is compressed in the 
one word, duty. Specious arguments to the contrary, to do 
one’s duty in the spirit of our Lord isthe supreme act, It is 
this that the poet-apostle means when he writes, ‘ He that 
overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God, 
and he shall go no more out; and I will write upon him the 
name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, New 
Jerusalem, which cometh down out of Heaven from my God; 
and I will write upon him my new name.’’ This looks as 
though our Congregationalist friends will have to look out 
lest they also find themselves hopefully disturbed with the 
‘*ethical basis’’ thought of religion. It is’ hard to disarm 
these far-reaching, starlight Bible texts that penetrate the 
theological mists of ages. 


In his address at the funeral of -‘ Grandma Garfield,’’ Pro- 
fessor Hinsdale, of Cleveland, for thirty years an intimate 
friend of the family, paid the following tribute to a name identi- 
fied with the movement of liberal religious thought in this coun- 
try: ‘*‘ Eliza Ballou was born in Richmond, N. H., September 
21, 1801. The Ballous claimed a name that touches the heart 
of the lover of human freedom as deeply as any other in his- 
tory—they were Huguenots. Of all the nationalities, relig- 
ions, and classes that crossed the stormy sea to find in the 
new world what was denied them in the old, none in propor- 
tion to its numbers contributed to American history more 
great names or better influences than the people who fled 
from the cruel edict of Nantes. I can not call the roll of 
their mighty dead, but it will give some sign of their quali- 
ties to say that three of the seven men who presided over the 
Congress of the Revolution were of Huguenot parentage,— 
Henry Laurens, John Jay and Elias Bouetinot. The Ballous 
were a family of unusual gifts, and played an important part 
in the intellectual history of the country. Much as we honor 
New England, one cannot be blind to the fact that one hun- 
dred years ago she was surely in need of a mental and moral 
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emancipation. What Doctor Holmes has called the ‘‘ Brah- 
min caste’’ wielded an almost unrestrained social, religious 
and political influence; a system of theology as dark and 
hopeless as it was compact and powerful held almost univer- 
sal sway; while the historical-church was, to all intents and 
purposes, an establishment of the state. ‘This is not the place 
to discuss the theological dogmas involved in the controver- 
sies in which Hosea Ballou and others of the name have 
sO prominent a part; but none should take offense at the re- 
mark that these men did much to break the power of the 
reigning ecclesiastical dynasty, to purge the old faith of much 
of its harshness and darkness, and to give men a broader and 


brighter outlook, and so were a distinct element in religious 
progress. ”’ 


THE Devil is getting so entirely out of fashion that there has 
been a desire éxpressed to have an expurgated copy of Burns’s 
well-known song—‘‘The Deil’s awa’ wi’ th’ Exciseman.’’ The 
complaint has aroused the wrath of Professor Blackie, who is 
sorry to observe thatsome people are ‘‘ so destitute of the Scot- 
tish virtue of humor ’”’ as to call Burns’s comic song about the ex- 
ciseman ‘‘ blasphemous.’’ ‘‘ Such language,’’ Professor Blackie 
declares, ‘‘ tends to make religion ridiculous, and Scotsmen 
contemptible.” ‘*As for persons in ‘ fashionable society ’ who 
despise their native Scottish songs, and prefer to soak their 
weak stomachs with the sentimental syllabubs of the London 
market, oné can only pity them, and pray for their conversion 
to a better mind.’’ The Professor, being a Scotchman, may 


not be able to see that the whole thing is a ites joke of 
itself. 


WE are not sure that the kingdom will come as soon as 
women have free access to the pulpit ; but we are sure that it 
will come more speedily through their help, and we are sure 
also that there is great truth in these words from the pen of 
Frances Willard: ‘It is men who have defrauded manhood 
and womanhood, in the persons of priest and monk and nun, 
of the right to the sanctities of home; men who have invented 
hierarchies and lighted inquisitorial fires.... It is men 
who have taken the simple, loving, tender gospel of the New 
Testament, so suited to be the proclamation of woman’s lips, 
and translated it in terms of sacerdotalism, dogma and mar- 
tyrdom. ‘The mother heart of God will never be known to 
the world until translated into speech by mother-hearted 
women. Law and love will never balance in the realm of 
grace until a woman’s hand shall hold the scales.”’ 


Dr. ANNA S. DANIELS, writing in the Christian Union, 
traces a fearful amount of intemperance, particularly among 
women, to the tenement house, where large numbers of people 
of one nationality are huddled together in illy-ventilated 
apartments, with no opportunity for ice during s‘.mmer time, 
or good light and heat in winter time, and with great oppor- 
tunity of finding access to the cold beer in summer and hot 
whisky in winter. One ‘‘ ¢reating’’ woman in such a com- 
pany will soon lower the standard, and eventually corrupt 
the habits, of a group of women. Wonderful advance has 
been made in the last ten years in domestic architecture. 
Now, without additional outlay of money, the mechanic’s 
cottage combines many of the beauties and conveniences 
which once belonged only to the costly dwellings of the rich. 
A similar advance has been made in office conveniences and 
sanitary conditions. ‘The time is ripe fora similar encroach- 
ment of art and science into the tenement block. The re- 
form must chiefly begin with the archftect. Let him discard 
the shoddy stucco, the sham galvanized iron decoration and 
all costly externals, both in form and material, put his 
science and his art in the interior, persuade the capitalist of 
the money advantages in good plumbing, generous areas, in- 
genious contrivances of ventilation, ice-water hydrants and 
ice closets. Let every block that is to accommodate 200 
souls have its common bath of the ‘‘ Emeline’’ model now 
established in Chicago and Manistee; its one sunny corner 
reserved for day nursery, or créche. 
room somewhere on the top of the topmost story, and iet these 
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attachments be not charity attachments, but business attach. 
ments, managed by the landlord, in charge of the janitor, 
sustained for business reasons, because it makes his property 
safer, his revenue more sure, his tenants more contented. 
When capitalists and architects get into the way of this mat- 
ter, then the necessities of competition, the rivalries of trade 
will become allies to the temperance work. 


In recent numbers we have published four responsive ser- 
vices prepared by Mr. Effinger, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, with special reference to the needs of Sun- 
day circles and missionary meetings, whether conducted by 
laymen or ministers. In our last number appeared his sugges- 
tions for Sunday circles. All of these are to be promptly put 
into available pamphlet form, and we believe they will as 
promptly demonstrate their value. If there is any one thing 
that characterizes the missionary work of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference and its co-ordinate activities for the last 
ten years, more than any other one thing, it is the growth of 
the devotional spirit, What ever else may be said of it, it 
can truly be said that it has been worshipful, and these finely 
wrought services arranged by Mr. Effinger, are born out of 
this spirit, and are called for by this growth. They are 
arranged by a nature tenderly sensitive to the divine, and we 
take pleasure in commending them to these Sunday circles 
wha seek to grow in grace as well as to increase in wisdom. 
These, with the short tract suggestions of how to conduct 


Sunday circles, are important additions to our missionary tool- 
chest. 


A Model President’s Message. 


The Woman’s Club of Philadelphia has a little sister, or 
rather a little daughter, called the ‘‘ New Century Guild.of 
Working Women.’”’ At its annual meeting a week or two 
ago the president, Mrs. E. S. Turner, made a short address. 
Will any president of any club or conference this year put 
more sense into an address, or state better the principles of all 
successful co-operation? We commend it to our Unity Clubs 
and church societies,— borrowing it from the Guild’s monthly 
Journal. She said:— 


, ‘¢ The directions in which we have somethingstill 
to learn should also be considered. 

‘‘ First. We learn in co-operation to endure opposition 
with serenity, and, if needs must, to accept defeat without re- 
sentment; to fight to the death for our own way of manag- 
ing, and ‘then, if outvoted, whether in a committee of three 
ora meeting of three hundred, to turn square round, unless 
in a case of conscience, and use our best efforts to support the 
winning side. 

‘‘Second. To strive with all our might, in all our doings 

together, to rise above personalities. This is hard work for 
us all, but the higher we aim, the higher we shall be able 
to keep. 
‘¢ The third hard lesson to fully learn is to respect obliga- 
tions. ‘Toassume any position in an association is to assume 
a trust. It means, or should mean, a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. In such a society as ours, whose members have 
so little time to call their own, there must often be justifiable 
breaks in attendance; but whenever a member, and espe- 
cially a chairman of a committee, fails to keep her engagement 
because she forgot all about it, or didn’t feel like it, or thought 
there would be plenty without her, she has not been long 
enough in her guild to learn its meaning. 

‘¢ Fourth. This society will never achieve its fullest possi- 
ble success until every member, down to the youngest, feels 
that itis her own society, and that she, as much as any one, 
is responsible for making it what she thinks it ought to be. 
On this principle nothing would so help us all as for every 
member to come straight out and say what she thinks she 
could do to promote the general welfare; what committee 
she would like to serve on; what new thing she would like 
to start ; what old plan she sees a way to improve ; or, if she 
is unaccustomed to speak, she could slip a note in the Modest 
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Member’s box ; or, if she thinks she is warth nothing at all in 
any direction, she could at least suggest the qualifications of 
her friends. 

‘* We constantly feel that there is energy and faculty in the 
guild unused, because we donot know where it is, and no one 
can do a greater service than to point it out.’’ 


The Right to Ask Questions. 


In these revival days the cry of the church is for ‘‘ faith,” 
and the word of the preacher is ‘‘ believe.’’ The pages of 
ecclesiastical history are burdened with the story of pain vis- 
ited upon the inquirer; and still the mind of man is so con- 
stituted that it iscompelled to seek. ‘The brain is charged at 
birth with question marks and by questioning alone has the 
soul found its growth, its faith and its higher usefulness. To 
deny this right to the soul or to applaud the absence of the in- 
quiring instinct, is to put a premium either upon stupidity or 
upon dishonesty. One is called upon to be honest before he 
is called upon to be a Baptist, an Episcopalian, a Unitarian, 
a Christian or asheretic. History shows that these question- 
ers are the men of faith. Who was the great believer in Ath- 
ens; Socrates,-the teacher of the ages, or the mob who in the 
name of religion gave him the hemlock because of his infi\ 
delity? Who was the man of faith; he who climbed Gol- 
gotha bearing his cross, or he who drove the nails into the 
hands and feet? Who was the man of faith; Luther who 
nailed his doubts upon the chapel door that they might be 
discussed, or the Pope who anathemized him as a blasphemer ? 


Who was the man of faith ; Channing who was refused fellow- 


ship on account of his unbelief, or him of the dogmatic spirit 
who, with his associates, laid the foundations of that stolid 
faith that once every five years makes-affidavit to its un- 
changeableness and calls upon its defenders to swear to their 
immobility? In 1858 all the orthodox churches in Boston 
were invited to pray in concert at one o’clock each day for 
a week for the wicked man, Theodore Parker. Some of these 
prayers still abide: ‘*O, Lord, what shall be done for Boston, 
if thou dost not take this and some other matters in hand ?’’ 
‘¢O, Lord, hell never vomited forth a more wicked aud blas- 
phemous monster than Theodore Parker, and it is only the 
mercies of Jesus Christ that have kept him from eternal damna- 
tion already.’’ ‘‘O, Lord, send confusion and distraction into 
his study this afternoon and prevent his finishing his prepara- 
tions for his labors to-morrow, or if he shall attempt to-dese- 
crate His holy day by attempting to speak to the people, meet 
him there, Lord, and confound him so that he shall not be 
able to speak.”’ 

And still again, ‘‘ Lord, we know we can not argue him 
down. The more we say against him, the more will the peo- 
ple talk about him, the more will they love and revere him.”’ 
One brother said: ‘‘ O, Lord, if this man still persist in speak- 
ing to the public, induce the people to leave him and to come 
up and fill this house instead.’’ Another brother begged the 
Lord to ‘‘put a hook in this man’s jaws so that he may not 
be able to speak.’’ 

After such outbursts the following prayer has a savor of 
tenderness: ‘‘O, Lord, if this man is a subject of grace, con- 


vert him and bring him into the kingdom of thy dear Son; . 


but if he is beyond the reach of the saving influence of the 
gospel, remove him out of the way and let his influence die 
with him.”’ 

Who was this man for whose removal religious Boston was 
so anxious in 1858? He was the man whose prophetic words 
have sunk into thousands of young hearts, filling them with 
warmth, light and faith at a time when all seemed to be 
empty, cold and dead. He was the man whose voice was a 
very liberty bell that reached with encouragement the heaviest 
manacled slave on the auction blocks of Louisiana, and struck 
terror and anxiety to the heart of the most confident slave- 
holder. He was the man who less than a year after these 


prayers was compelled to send this sad missive as a sub- 
stitute for himself to the pulpit at Music Hall on January 9, 
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1859. It was read to the throng of hungry souls who had 
learned to come to him for the bread of life. 

WELL BELOVED AND LONG-TRIED FRIENDS: I shall not speak to you to- 
day, for this morning a little after four o’clock, I had a slight attack of bleed- 
ing in the lungs or throat. I intended to preach on “ The Religion of Jesus 
and the Christianity of the Church, or the Superiority of Good Will to Man 
over Theological Fancies.’’ I hope you will not forget the contribution to 
the poor, whom we have with us always, I do not know when I shall 
again look upon your welcome faces which have so often cheered my 
spirit when my flesh was weak. 

May we do justly, love mercy and walk humbly with our God, and His 
blessing will be upon us here and hereafter, for His infinite love is with us 
forever and ever. Faithfully your friend, 

THEODORE PARKER, 

‘* The slight bleeding’’ proved a severe hemorrhage and he 
never again in the form looked his beloved in the face. A 
foreign grave holds his ashes, but the sunny skies of Florence 
look not more kindly down upon that mound shaded by an 
American pine than does the heart of this generation tide 
with love and gratitude to the man. Need we ask who was 
the greater man of faith, this devout infidel or him who led 
in such prayer meetings as we have quoted? Truly, history 
warrants the statement of Emerson: ‘‘ The ground occupied 
by the skeptic is the vestibule of the temple.’” Then let him 
who would embosom his life in a great and holy faith dare 
look, persist in the sacred search ; let him honor the interro- 
gation points in the soul as the very beckoning finger of God. 
Thus will he be in line with the great helpers of the world, 
and in the way of ncble usefulness. 


——— — - oor 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


Anti-Negro Slavery and Anti-Slavery. 


[ Delivered before the Young People’s Section of the Ethical Society, 
Philadelphia, on a recent Garrison- Wilberforce evening. ] 


I am convinced that some who were often called anti- 
slavery men in those old tumultuous times which we are con- 
sidering were not, properly speaking, more than anti-negro- 
slavery in thought. When the slaveholding system at the 
south was destroyed, we imagined that the sun had risen 
upon a perpetual day of freedom. But, instead, the circle 
has been twice and thrice run round, and with each revolu- 
tion clouds and darkness beset us. ‘Talking, for example, 
with one of Garrison’s co-workers recently, I found him so 
lost in the memory of his old work as not only to be utterly 
unconscious that new questions had or could come to be 
recognized and solved, but convinced likewise that the 
slavery ofthe negro was the only one that afflicted or could 
afflict humanity. As I saw it, this man failed in vision where 
Redpath and Phillips were most clear. In one of my many 
conversations with Walt Whitman upon the Delaware ferry- 
boats, to which, in his stronger days, he was wont to wan- 
der, he told me, as we conversed of national affairs, and of 
the south in particular, that he believed the slavery of white 
labor remaining in both ‘sections to be far more onerous than 
that with which the negro had once to contend. Without 
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a doubt this was, and continues, in effect, true, and enforces 
the point I have in mind. Some of us here, as members of 
ethical societies realize that it is necessary there should be 
some larger measure of morals than heretofore has been 
acknowledged. Are we, when reasoning thus, sufficiently 
awake to the universal application of the dream we have ac- 
cepted and cherished? Is there any danger of our convert- 
ing it into a dogma that may render it fatal to the large truth 
for which it stands ? 

There is a slavery of the mind, a slavery of the church, a 
slavery of the state to be abolished. What dare we do to 
bring about the higher moral order, which will make all in- 
stitutions subordinate to thesoul of man. 1 find men think- 
ing themselves free who are simply theologically free, and as 
little willing to give reasons for industrial and social doctrines 
as conservative theologians are for those knotty dogmas 
they announce. Obviously, then, slavery has its many forms. 
Society will never be really just till it seeks a bottom expla- 
nation for everything it holds and all it does. Not to meas- 
ure things by the customs, traditions, expedients, flooding 
us in all movements of modern life, what is required is a 
feeling that an act to be good owes its first reverence to a pri- 
mal law recognizing universal ends. ‘‘ Ethical’’ is some- 


times used to mean the merest practical respectability of life. - 


But ‘‘ ethical,’”’ thus interpreted, deserves as commonplace a 
sympathy as accords with its commonplace origin and ends. 
A rule of integrity that fails to cover the root-facts of all lit- 
erature, science, life, surely credits itself with something shorn 
of its larger significance. Liberals are frequently among the 
most bigoted opponents of social change; often full of faith 
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Lee wee auueo UEcups, accept no gifts Of prejudice or tra- 
dition ; say to friends or foes—take me to life itself, not your 
interpretations of 1t—explain whence come state, church, 
commerce, misery, faith—win for me the reasons that ar- 
rive with the dawn; not your. tired judgments at sundown. 
If I must accept the state, I would know why, by truths di- 
rect between Nature and me, and as with the state, so with 
institutions everywhere, be they what they may. This spirit 
being freedom, this alone, all else is slavery. ‘To hold to 
anything as to whose justice you are not willing to examine, 
stamps you as in bonds. | 
The current upon which Garrison was borne was gracious 
with its gifts to man. Few of us are fully pledged to it, be- 
cause few are broad enough to see how all-embracing it must 
be in its demands. We have our petty freedoms, but freedom 
is unseen. We have a to-day’s good impulse, indeed, but 
rarely one that is hungry for every hour of our lives. Some 
of us who criticise a current Sabbath-virtue have our Sabbaths 
for freedom which receive the defence of but one of our 
seven opportunities. But surely all this is unworthy of us. 
Surely we are permitted a thought of ‘‘ ethics’’ that responds 
to the universal. Surely, all science, art, commerce, industry 
that cannot square with the highest moral demands is some- 
where to be changed. If an ethical society cannot, above 
even the suspicion of the motives of fear or self-interest, 
study the labor or any other question, upon what is its necessity 
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presumed? Ethicsshould mean freedom ; freedom in a larger 
than Garrisonian sense; freedom that, figuratively and actu- 
ally, will start man’s world over again with each new occa- 
sion that arises, reconstructing his very experiences in a spirit 
of contagious enthusiasm that seeks to see for itself foundations 
too apt to be obscured from the eyes of honest investigation. 
I interpret anti-slavery to mean civilization, and civilization, 
again, to imply absolute harmony—uttermost justice, physical, 
spiritual, moral ; and he alone free and civilized who is always 
ready to revise his convictions. H. L. f. 


The Communion. 


Greatly troubled at the prospect of radicalism of the min- 
isters in the Unitarian fold, while about to enter its enclosures, 
I wrote to Dr. Peabody for his estimate of the comparative 
strength of that element, and he replied that it represented 
about half of the clergy of the body. If he, or others, who 
might be informed, were to be questioned as to the com- 
parative number of churches in our denomination observing 
the communion, they would probably say, about half; possi- 
bly one in ten in the west, and one in two in New England. To 
the question, Why do the churches observe the rite, the answer 
would probably be: Partly from the fact that the mother or- 
thodox churches of New England always observed it, and by 
a sort of family descent it came to us, as a sacred heritage, 
a little hard or unnecessary to give up ; and we can give to it 
our Own interpretation as a memorial of a good man, without 
any mystical or sacramental idea. Besides, there are certain 
elderly, pious people who regard it as very essential to a 
church, helpful to them, and about the only real bond of re- 
ligious union we have left. As one lady once said to me, ‘< It 
don’t seem like a church at all when we don’t have the com- 
munion.”’ 

There are those who prize the communion not only for its 
historic and its religious value, and its meaning as a memo- 
rial of Jesus, but as an obligation and as a means of keeping 
in sympathy with the orthodox churches. ‘* We open it,’’ 
says one, ‘‘ to everybody, without regard to church member- 
ship.’’ Others make ita source oftendersong. ‘‘ Wedo not 
eat and drink the elements,’’ says another; ‘‘ but we put 
them upon a table in front of the congregation, letting them 
serve as symbols to the eye, so touching the heart, and exercising 
the imagination, and making it a purely spriritual exercise, and 
not a thing of the letter.’’ My friend says it would be just 
as well to let the imagination go a little farther, and not have 
any real bread and wine, but only the goblets and the plates, 
or perhaps have no table spread, but only the table, or re- 
moving every outward material object, let it be purely spirit- 
ual, a thing of the heart, a half hour of meditation in the 
church, or somewhere else ; or letting all go, be devout and 
thoughtful of our Master every day, be good and do good, 
and so be in accord with ideal goodness. Let the good life 
itself answer for all forms and professions, without supersti- 
tiously meddling with what ought long ago to have been for- 
gotten, never was intended to be kept as it has been, and has 
never been of real value, but often a solemn farce, and a real 
obstruction to goodness itself. | | 

The devil has often got into the church through the wine- 
cup; and communicants are often so hard, unyielding and 
uncharitable. There have been various attempts at reform 
and modification. Some churches do away with real wine, 
or get what they suppose to be grape juice, or light California 
wines, something like the Zachryme Christi, or tears of Christ 
wine, found in the region of Vesuvius, and supposed by the 
inhabitants to have a mystic character. Some soak raisins, 
and use the water—‘‘slops’’ my friend calls it—and in some 
cases unleavened bread is used ; and others are particular as 
to time, and observe the communion in the evening, it being 
believed that that was the time observed by Christ and the 
early disciples. Some observe it once a year, others every 
three or every two months, or every month, or every week. 
The Plymouth brethren observe the rite every Sunday in their 
own houses, The Quakers never celebrate the communion, 
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orany other church rite. With the Evangelical sects it is 
made a very solemn and impressive service, in which the 
death and atonement of Christ is central, and always seemed 
too funereal to me, even when a member of that church. 
While in the Baptist Seminary, at Newton, I was glad of an 
excuse to stay away from church on communion days, and 
wondered what Christ would have thought to see his informal 
last meeting with the disciples so misread and perverted, and 
made the condition of discipleship, and a stumbling block 
to Christian fellowship. It was as if the Worthy Grand of 
some order was going to Europe, and at the supper previous, 
he should say—their healths being drunk—‘‘ When you meet 
again in this way, remember your old friend.’’ To me 
the ordinary way of observance is painful and depressing. If 
there is a saint in this world, it is Theodore Weld; but he 
never goes through any ceremonyor rite—not even prayer— 
which he says is so paralyzing to his spiritual nature. And 
yet so charitable and tenders of others is he, that he will stay 
to communion for their sakes. 

Those churches in England that make the communion a 
regular meal, with.a brief religious service and the partaking 
of wine, would seem much nearer the original mode of observ- 
ance—much as we eat a conference dinner. Hearing 
Brother Shippen make that statement, it surprised me; but 
the more I thought of it the more reasonable and possible it 
seemed. Ina social assembly of that kind the eating and 
drinking together is the most tender and heart-binding part 
of the gathering. All are made happy with smiles and greet- 
ings, and the cementing of friendships; but at the com- 
munion inchurch, everything is solitary, isolated, sad and 
unsocial. No one ever thinks 6f smiling, shaking hands, or 
talking at all. O, sad perversion ; keeping the dead Christ 
about us, when he is alive and not dead! Can such a service 
make us happier, better? Does it make us kinder, more full 
of good deeds? O, Master, forgive our stupidity and supersti- 
tion! Wewould honor thee, be more truly thy disciples— 
better men and women. May we be thankful at every meal, 
make all life a joy, and think not so much of pleasing thee as 
being /ike thee, and like our own best selves! Let us use the 
communion service only as it shall help us to this great goal. 

A. JUDSON RICH. 
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The Dickens Procession. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO, JANUARY 30, 1888. 


‘¢ When I was a child, and Queen Elizabeth was in the 
flower of her years,’’ writes Bacon—and it makes a picture in 
the mind, that catches the imagination. To those of us who 
can say ‘‘ When I was a child, and Charles Dickens was in the 
flower of his years’’—these, also, are words of magic. The 
young people of to-day may know a beautiful to-morrow, but 
they will never know how good it was to be alive yesterday 
—in the war time, and in the Dickens time. To know this 
writer only as the author of those forbidding editions called 
‘¢ works,’’ a long row of books, generally in fine print, onthe 
shelf next to the English classics,—recommended by the 
elders, looking as if it expected to be taken em masse like ‘a 
‘© Middle Ages,’’—is one thing. It is quite another thing 
to have had a ‘*‘ Dickens Number’’ come; large and bright, 
as regular in its visits asa jovial full moon. Perhaps the 
young man who comes to see the Eldest brings it. Nota 
whole great bulky volume ; just a few chapters to be prepared 
for, and taken with slow enjoyment. Asa child that rarely has 
a cake nibbles off the scallops first, then slowly eats it, crumb 
by crumb. It would have been considered an unpardonable 
offence for anybody to monopolize the new number and read 
it all to themselves. The family gather together as if to greet 
a charming guest. ‘The Eldest, who is the best reader, has 
the place nearest the lamp. Father takes his easy chair for 
solid comfort. Mother rocks gently, with her knitting work. 
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The big Brother, by stretching out his manly legs, occupies 
room enough for three. The young man sits across the table 
from the Eldest. The sister with the pretty hands is deftly 
‘* tatting,’’ as was then the fashion; while the Little One is 
on the stool, nearest mother. How they listened, how they 
laughed ; taking time to repeat the comedy and re-echo the 
fun, and laugh and laugh again, until the mother says, Hush, 
children! let us hear the rest. A turn of the page, a wave of 
seriousness, a shadow falls on every face; and tragedy and 
crime are in the very air they breathe. Will Bill Sykes kill 
poor Nancy? Yes, for brutality is as strong to work its will 
in Dickens’ fiction, as it is to-day in common life. Will lit- 
tle Paul Dombey die? The reader has an aching of the throat 
that makes her voice quite husky, and as the last breathless 
words are read she sees the young man across the table, as 
through a mist of falling rain. Mother drops her knitting and 
turns her face away. Father seems to have a cold, and thinks 
the fire is getting low. The big Brother sits in the shadow 
—very still, while the Pretty One is. honestly wiping the tears 
from her blue eyes, and the Little One is sobbing on mother’s 
knee. O days not to be forgotten! They remind us that 
Memory may be as good a thing as Hope. 

With rare exceptions, Dickens is not the *‘ household word’’ 
he used to be in the family circle. If they take him atall it is 
in solitude, ‘‘ in large saturating doses.’’ They bolt him in 
‘‘sets,’’ as appetizing to the uninitiated as a bag of 
flour that has not been transformed by yeasty ferment into 
the wholesome family loaf. The Eldest does not know her 
own true sisters of the mind from Agnes Wickfield to Liz- 
zie Hexam. The Pretty One is ignorant of other sweet young 
girls and their delightfully absurd old relatives. Does the 
big Brother appreciate that ignorant Ham Peggotty was a 
more gallant gentleman than handsome, brilliant Steerforth, 
or even what ‘‘ Barkis was willin’’’ todo? The Little One 
does not hide behind the curtain and cry over David 
Copperfield and the wicked stepfather,—taking it as a delli- 
cious sandwich between Ray’s arithmetic, Third Part, and the 
war of 1812. Ah, no! And to the young people of the last 
generation there was a ‘‘ good-times-around-the-fireside ”’ 
spirit in Dickens, for which no present writer makes amends. 
And everywhere his is a fellowship of fun. An apt quotation 
will make strangers’ eyes flash up with friendliness upon each 
other. Between them is a common memory, with ‘‘ magic 
in the woof of it,—‘‘ When I was a child, and Charles Dick- 
ens was in the flower of his years.”’ 

The revival of Dickens has been a delightful branch of the 
Unity Club work of All Souls church. Old associations have 
been renewed, the old charm has been revived. ‘* The 
Tale of Two Cities,’’ all its characters, with its historical set- 
ting, Paris and the French Revolution have had a careful study. 
The suggestion to close the half year’s work with a Dickens 
procession was warmly seconded. The Home Church is al- 
ways warmed and lighted, and is so continually in use that it 
has never acquired that ancient, cold, and musty smell that 
to many minds is the true odor of sanctity. But the theory 
that the church, like the sabbath, was made for man, and not 
man for the church, prevents the cultivation of the ancient ec- 
clesiastical perfume of mold. On Monday night the hall, par- 
lors and audience room were overflowing with a bright and 
cordial audience of invited guests. Presently the Dickens 
procession came trooping down the stairs, by tens and twen- 
ties, into hundreds,—every one a faithful copy of the Crutk- 
shank pictures. Almost without exception the person took 
the distinctive manner of the character assumed. Merry and 
Cherry Pecksniff come, laughing and bobbing their curls as 
gaily as they did before the dark shadow of Jonas Chuzzlewit 
fellon them. Onesteps down, as proud as Lady Dedlock, in 
jewels and lace; and here is a couple, so fair, so young! She 
is leading a dog by a ribbon, evidently more interested in the 
dogthan thehusband. Davidand Doraand Jip! Kind Peg- 
gotty, all buttoned up, is just behind, and Betsy Trotwood, 


quite equal to beating the apothecary with her bonnet if he | 


should present to her a ‘‘ David’s child ’’ of the wrong gender. 
Mr. Cruncher, of the spiky hair, and the ambitious Jerry, Jr., 
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are followed by the pale and large-eyed wife, who looks as if 
she might have seen a ghost, and had half a mind to “ flop.”’ 
Who but Mrs. Wilfer wears a handkerchief and gloves? And 
who wears twins, but Mrs. Micawber? The fattest of Fat 
boys, is snoring as he walks; and Artful Dodgers ply their trade. 
A pale little woman comes hurriedly, anxiously twitching her 
elbows at the villainous Quilp, who is ready to pirich her at 
every step. Mrs. Jeniwin wears a nose in the air, that be- 
speaks her full ability to give advice on the management of 
husbands. Theexcellent Mrs. Gummidge seemed to be think- 
ing ofthe ‘* Old Un,’’ and Barkis looked as if he might be a 
little ‘* neur’’ as wellas “ willin’.”” Harold Skim pole—shade 
of Leigh Hunt forgive him! Captain Cuttle, fully nautical, 
hook and all, was led captive by Mrs. McStinger, who had a 
suggestion of ‘‘cool pavin’ stones” about her. Is there an 
odor of burning feathers in the air? Stump, stump, comes 
the Literary Man with the wooden leg, and over his shoulder 
wave the sable plumes of Mrs. Boffin. ‘Tall, handsome and 
careless is the air of Edith Dombey. Look ascold and as hard 
and stiff as you like,Mr. Dombey. We, who know your history, 
know that in the one soft place your heart shall be cleft in 
twain. A young girl, grave and quiet, comes leading a beau- 
tiful boy,—Paul and Florence. ‘There is a hush of tender 
pity among those who remember the story of the children. 
Ah, poor Mrs. Dombey, you would not have died for lack of 
an effort if you could have had a vision of this sweet child’s 
face! Here is Mrs. Lupin, rotund and rosy enough to please 
Mark Tapley ; Dick Swiveller, disreputable but merry ; hand- 
some Steerforth , Rosa Dartle, looking asif pain had brought 
that dark brightness to hereyes. And who is this little per- 
son with the weitherworn bonnet and quiet step? Have we 
not seen the little figure flitting along the stones under the 
shadow of Marshalsea prison ? 


’Tis little Dorrit. John Peerybingle must have been quite 
good for Dot to have so happy and so gayasmile. A little 
lady in a flowered chintz, is Dolly Varden. O Simon 
Tappertit, cannot the faithful Miggs console you? There she 
comes, as full of sentiment asan egg of meat. Emma Hare- 
dale, fine lady, every inch, @ontrasts with a poor old wom- 
an, gray and marked with age. A basket on her arm speaks 
plainly Betty Higden. Did Dr. Manette have some ancestor 
in a German Bastile, from whom he inherited the marks on 
face and figure so fitting to his part? Picturesque, indeed, is 
he, in long black student’s coat and cap, leading the graceful 
girl in white, his daughter Lucy. If she leaves him, he slips 
away to his work bench, and is seen drearily hamamering ona 
half-made shoe. ‘The good Miss Pross, with natural advan- 
tages of hair and figure, is perfect ; and here is Mr. Lorry, 
looking as if he might blink the tears away with, ‘‘ Business ! 
this is business !’* A dear old man, a rea/ old man, with 
white locks, bent figure and a cane—leads a pale young girl 
with long, fair hair. ’*Tis Grandfather and Little Nell! Do 
the superior young persons of to-day ever shed any tears over 
the death of Little Nell? Perhaps not! perhaps not! ’Tis 
written in blank verse. Out of order, quite, and senti- 
mental, too! Yet the author wrote it with a tear for every 
word, and the great Lord Jeffrey, of the Hainburgh Re- 
view, sat up half the night to read it and cried like any child, 
‘‘with tears,’ he said, ‘that purified the heart!’’ Ruth 
Pinch, hiding her face in a poke bonnet, reminds us of the 
happy day when John Westlock preferred soft eyes, fair 
brows, and satin locks of modest Ruth to the rule of his fiery- 
faced housekeeper. We all remember that the Dora of real 
life didn’t die and become a saint, but grew to be Flora. 
And there she is. Fluff and Flowers and Feathers and Fuss 
breathing ‘‘ Ain’t I volatile?’’ with every motion. What 
scarlet Anarchy is this? Did she use that knife on Old 
Foulon, and lead the carmagnole? That cheery countenance 
and yellow head-dress belong to Miss La Creevy. Mrs. 
Hominy wears a flowered gown anid poetical look. And 
the sparkle of dark eyes speaks of Susan Nipper. What self- 
forgetting lady wears the uniform of Sally Brass? More 


caps—more feathers hurrying by—we cannot catch the 
‘names | 
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Mr. Mantalini, in the most showy of waistcoats and trou- 
sers and caps, becurled and bewhiskered, is ogling little 
Nickleby, and remarks that ‘‘she has demnibly fine eyes, 
eyes, demn it,’’—while little Kate flashes scorn in return, 
and looks like an illustrated copy of herself. A portentous cap, 
a ladle,—has: Mrs. Squeers sulphur and treacle in that bowl ? 
This airy persun can only be Miss Flite. A figure in a coun- 
selor’s gown and wig,—’tis the great, the oratorical Buzfuz 
speaking to the court. A gentleman in buff and blue, with 
bland Pickwickian countenance, is attended by the faithful 
Sam Weller, with belligerent inclinations. The widow Bar- 
dell has an air of discreet sanctity, and weeps at exactly the 
right moment. If Madame Defarge didn’t look like her rep- 
resentative, she ought to have looked so,—dark, high-colored, 
French in style, a scarlet. kerchief folded like a liberty cap 
upon her head. Defarge, fair, neutral, hesitating, French 
workman in dress, They gave ‘the famous scene where she 
counsels him to have patience, till the twin beasts of hatred 
and revenge shall be let loose in the French Revolution. 
Then the severe form of Betsey Prig rises to remark, in a 
hoarse voice and an offensive manner, that she don’t believe 
there is no sich a person as Mrs. Harris, which quite over- 
comes her ‘‘ frequent partner,’’ Sairey Gamp. 

The dramatic element grows a little lax over the coffee and 
cake up-stairs. One of the things to be specially noticed was 
the absolute fidelity to fitness in the dress. The only vanity 
shown was the wish to do the part well. ‘There were no alien 
prettinesses, French peasants, etc., among these fifty-years- 
ago English characters, And outsiders could but remark on 
the hearty good-fellowship,that seemed to exist between 
them. ‘They enjoy each other with the frank enthusiasm of 
eminently ‘‘clubable’’ people. If you would believe the 
testimony of members, they have more able men, brilliant 
women, studious boys, bright girls, than any other known 
organization. 

To. have a revival of Dickens was a good thing to do. - Per- 
haps the elders enjoyed it more than the younger ones. Yet 
this study of the winter may weave into young lives some 
happy associations with the people of the Dickens country. 
Some day they, too, may find a charm like music in the 
words—‘‘ When I was a child, and Charles Dickens was in 
the flower of his years,’’ For these, and all other blessings, 
‘* Lord keep our memory green.”’ 


St oe 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


Bluffton: By M. J. Savage. Boston: George H. Ellis. 


This book of Rev. M. J. Savage, preacher, poet; and for 
once, at. least, novel writer, is the second edition ofa story 
published nine or ten years ago. It relates the struggle of a 
minister brought up to accept evangelical doctrines, but who, 
once venturing to think for himself, and ‘‘ thus admitting a 
principle fatal to his soundness,’’ was led to become the min- 
ister of a liberal church. ‘The preface tells us that these are 
facts of actual experience, and one would believe that, even 
without this hint, so vivid is the contest between the claims 
of the old faith and the perfect honesty required by the new. 
One can hardly help comparing this book with another, re- 
cently issued, in which something of the same experience is 
portrayed. In this, as in ‘* Love and Theology,’’ the hero 
has learned in the divinity school to doubt the infallibility of 
those dogmas, the acceptance of which he has been taught to 
hold as necessary to his soul’s final salvation. In each is a 
heroine, devotedly orthodox, with a strict Calvinistic father, 
whose ‘‘ natural tenderness has been laid on what he thinks is 
the altar of God ’’; in each is the ‘‘ friend Tom,”’ the recipi- 
ent of the confidences of the young minister; in each the 
heroine renounces her love in obedience to conscience, and in 
each there is the final outcome of reconciliation and marriage. 
With all these external points of similitude the novels are 
absolutely and entirely unlike. ‘‘ Bluffton’’ is essentially a 
story with a purpose, presenting the great truth that a man 
has a right to use his reason as much as to use his hands ; 
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it proves that if he do this, it leads him inevitably to liber- 
alism in religion. ‘* Love and Theology’’ is modern and 
realistic, with types that repay the analytic study. We 
should never call this a book with a purpose, except so far 
as every earnestly written book, which aims to fairly repre- 
sent the coniplex life of to-day, must contain in itself some 
motive beyond that of ministering merely to the desire for 
intellectual entertainment. Its lessons are taught incident- 
ally and with light from all sides, as life teaches, if fairly seen. 
The writer has caught certain phases of modern society, and 
has reproduced them in her pages with a fidelity which com- 
pels them to teach their own lesson of tolerance. When 
Charles Lamb said that he hated a certain person, and his 
friend exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, you do not even know him,”’ the 
answer came, ‘‘ Of course I do not know him. Howcould I 
hate him, if I did know him?’’ Thus, one thought of this 
book is that, as we know each other better, we may dis- 
cover the essential harmony of purpose which often underlies 
the widest differences of thought and creed. But we are not 
reviewing ‘* Love and Theology,’’ and must leave it to other 
hands. 

The preface to ‘‘ Bluffton’’ contains the following note: 
‘* By bringing out in strong relief some of the evils of one 
phase of religion, and some of the good of the opposite, the 
writer would not be understood to assert that the evil is all 
on one side and the good all-on the other. He has simply 
emphasized those: things that were essential to his present pur- 
pose.’’ This note is necessary, to those who are new to the 
thought and position of Mr. Savage, for a proper understand- 
ing of the general tendency of his teaching. 

In conclusion, Mr. Savage’s book is a strong one; it will 
go where his sermons may not reach, and it ought to bring 
the comfort of a new hope to many who are waiting for it. 
It is only necessary to extend to it in its new form a second 
cordial welcome. E. E. M. 


THE HOME. 


Jesse. 


He was my sister Nellie’s canary, a plump, pretty fellow, 
as yellow as gold and one of the sweetest singers you ever 
heard. He was lame in one little leg—a neighbor had given 


him to Nellie on that account, but it did not&ffect him in any . 


way except that he could not. cling tothe sides of the cage by 
the wires, as most birds can; but you may be sure his little 
mistress loved him none the less for that. He seemed to 
know her from the rest of us, and would answer her ‘‘ good 
morning ’’ as if he understood what it meant. Perhaps he 
did, who knows? 

Mother went away for a visit during the summer after 
Jesse came into the family. Little sister Sadie and I used to 
get up as soon as father did, or as nearly so as we could wake 
up, and go out tothe barn to see him milk before Aggie and 
Nellie were awake. One morning we got up as usual and 
hurried out to the barn expecting to find him, but he was not 
there. We hunted and called in vain, and when at last he 
came he seemed not to hear our questions of where he had 
been or why we could not find him, at least he did not answer 
us, but called us to see how fast he could milk, and we forgot 
everything else in watching the white foam rise in the pail, 
until afterwards when we found out all about it. 

When Nellie woke up that morning, her first thought was 
of Jesse, whom she remembered having left hanging in his 
cage on a nail by the door in the wood-shed where she had 
hurfg him the day before while playing out there with her 
dolls. She hurried down, not more than half dressed, fora 
great gray cat had been seen prowling around there more 


than once, and she could not bear to think what might have. 


happened to her pet. But no, her fears were groundless, there 
he stood on his perch, flipping his seeds about as carelessly 
and contentedly as though there was not a cat in the world. 
She called him by name and chirruped ‘‘ govd morning ”’ 
to him in her -gladdest tone, but to her surprise he did not 
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answer. She called him a dozen pretty names, but he did not 
chirp back a single note in reply. She stepped close to him 
and tried again, but he seemed afraid, and flying to the farther 
side of the cage, clung to the wires with both little feet as if 
to keep out of her way. What could it mean? He was pretty 
and plump and yellow, just as he was the night before, but 
Jesse always answered when she talked to him and he could 
not fly upon the sides of the cage that way. And now that 
she looked closer, he was not quite the same after all. Some 
one must have changed birds with her to tease her, or some- 
thing else strange had happened. She came td meet father 
with a dozen eager questions and then he had to tell her how 
when he went out in the morning he had found thecage on 
the wood-shed floor and poor Jesse gone, with only a few 
yellow feathers left to show that he had been there. 

At first he could think of no way to help his little daugh- 
ter bear her loss; but remembering that old Mrs. Jackson had 
offered him a bird a few days before, he went to her house 
before any of us were awake and brought it home. It was so 
near like Jesse that although Nellie felt sorry enough for his 
cruel death, grieved over her forgetfulness that caused it, and 
missed him sadly, still there was always the little stranger bird 
to comfort her. with his sweet songs; she had him to take 
care of and talk to; she would teach him Jesse’s ways, and 
learn a new lesson of thoughtfulness herself. 

I was:a little girl then, and it was Nellie’s bird, not mine, 
that had died; but I have never forgotten how, by his tender 
thoughtfulness, father helped her bear her.loss, and never 
once seemed to think that it was all her own fault that her bird 
was killed. He must have known, what too many of us do 
not know, or at least act as if we did not, that troubles that 
come from some fault of ours—that we bring upon ourselves 
by our own carelessness or naughtiness—are the very hardest 
troubles in the world to bear, and are pretty sure to be felt, and 
felt hard, even with all the help and sympathy we oan get. 

I don’t want to spoil my story for you by too much talk 
after the story is done. I only want to make you think about 
this one little thing that is all that made my story worth tell- 
ing,—that being kind and thoughtful and helpful is being 
good, and doing good, and is a manly, womanly, Christian 
way, too. 

GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
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Moline, Ill.—The building committee of the 
Unitarian church of this place have issued the 
following interesting circular to their friends and 
patrons : 

“It is the intention of the trustees and people 
of the Unitarian church of Moline to erect in this 
city during the coming season a modern church 
building. It will be modern not only as to its 
architecture and internal arrangement, but modern 
also as to its prospective uses. It is proposed to 
make this church an attractive, modest and home- 
like place of religious worship and social congre- 
gation, where the church sittings shall be free to 
all the people who may wish to attend. This 
building will be held as none too good or sacred 
for any use which may concern human welfare 


Boston.—The Channing Club has closed suc- 
cessfully the course of young people’s- meetings, 
which were well attended, and accomplished the 
good work to interest and to unite our coming 
church sustainers in their widening work. Theclub 
are now in council with our leading ministers to de- 
cide upon other helping means. The present 
seems to be the decade of eminent major and mi- 
nor co-operation in religious and secular matters. 
—A modified form of the “Christian Endeavor ”’ 
movement is working admirably in many of the 
Sunday-schools of our denomination. The “ Sav- 
ings Bank’’ movement in Mission and other Sun- 
day-schools is found to be truly Christian disci- 
pline for children. Sunday scholars nowadays 
almost universally spend Sabbath pennies or nick- 
els for candy or chewing gum. Of the latter ar- 
ticle, newspapers say that a new industry is de- 
veloped, valued at one million dollars a year. 


—Rev. Ephraim Peabody is publishing his rem- 
iniscences of fifty years at Cambridge, with men- 
tion of passing men and events, and changes of 
religious faith. 


—Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, missionary, has reached 
Japan, and writes of his voyage and of his fellow- 
passengers, mostly gentlemen and lady mission- 
aries to various Asiatic posts. Mr. Knapp thinks 
his views of God and Jesus and the human race 
must be more acceptable to thinking Japanese, 
judging from the ideas of those he has met, than 
the conservative orthodox views of these A B C 
F. M. agents. 


—Into the frozen regions of New Hampshire 
went, on January 17, Brothers Hale, Herford, 
Fielder, Israel and Beane and St. John, to dedi- 
cate, in Wolfboro, a pretty little church on new 
soil. Some of the best things of the occasion 
were said by the New Hampshire laymen who 
assembled to welcome the band of ministers, 


—Eastern Unity Clubs welcome Nos. 13 and 14 
of the Bureau leaflets, containing schemes of 
studies in art and in religious thought. The 
Clubs continually join the Bureau,—some for 
theirown sake, others for the sake of neighbor 
clubs and the general cause. Before the time 
will come for the next summer grove meeting the 
list of members will certainly be long enough to 
insure a large attendance and a zealous interest in 
the projected exercises. 
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explaining the absence of his pastor, W. C. Gan- 
nett, who had been suddenly called away, and 
expressing the kindly interest of the Hinsdale 
church inthe occasion. Rev. T, H. Eddowes then 
presented the candidate for ordination, and spoke 
of him as having, in the three months in which 
he had served the chureh, shown qualities that 
entitled him to this recognition. 

A letter was read from President Livermore, ot 
Meadville, speaking of Mr. Byrnes in terms of 
the warmest approval.. The candidate was then 
requested to give some indication of the experi- 
ence by which he had been led to the choice of 
his life work, which he did in a manner modest, 
clear and satisfactory; so that the unanimous 
vote for his ordination carried with it the heartfelt 
sympathy and good-will of every member of the 
council. 

The brethren then adjourned to the comfortable 
little church, so enshrined in tender memories, and 
proceeded with the serviceof ordination. Rev. J. 
V. Blake led the opening prayer, Rev. J. R. Effin- 
ger read the Scriptures, Rev. W. A. Coffin, of Buda, 
the opening hymn, and Rev. J. Ll. Jones preached 
the sermon,—by request “ Religion from the 
Near End,’’ 

The ordaining prayer was offered by Rev. Geo. 
Batchelor, of Boston, the charge to the candidate 
by Rev. J. V. Blake, the right hand of fellowship 
was extended by Rev. J. R. Effinger, the charge 
to the people was given by Rev. Chester Covell, 
in which he offered them excellent and timely ad- 
vice. A closing hymn was sung, the pastor-elect 
gave the benediction, and after many hearty hand 
clasps and congratulations the people dispersed, 
well pleased to have been there. So ended a 
most delightful and satisfactory service of ordi- 
nation. 

This Council of Geneva, in the year of our Lord 
1888, had no Procrustes bed on which to measure 
the candidate, and no iron mould in which to form 
him, but welcomed him to the freedom, the re- 
sponsibility, the consecration, the opportunity of 
the Unitarian ministry. A large audience of all 
denominations filled the church, andthe hearts of 
the Geneva friends were made glad with kindly 
fellowship. If we had had but the open vision to 
see, might we not have beheld Conant, the man in 
earnest, and Herbert, the deep-hearted, laying 
consecrating hands on the head of their latest suc- 
cessor, and mingling their joy with ours. L.E. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Stumons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“] suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. DAvis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purijfies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


** Hood’s pareneesnss tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘*Hood’s Sarsaparijla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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Buffalo, N.Y.—Rev. Pitt Dillingham, late of 
Charlestown, Mass., was installed as minister of 
the Church of our Father, on Wednesday evening, 
February 1. Rev. Joseph K. Mason, of the Uni- 
versalist church in Buffalo, read the Scripture 
selection. Rev. Brooke Herford, of Boston, 
preached the sermon, taking tor his text the cry 
of Moses (Num. XI, 2), ‘“‘ Thou layest the burden 
of all this people upon me.’’ The sermon pic- 
tured the difficulties with which the great Jewish 
leader had to contend, together with the inspira- 
tions and encouragements that came to him in his 
work, and applied the lesson to the work of the 
religious leader and reformer of to-day. Rev. 
Frederick Frothingham, once minister of this 
church, offered a fervent prayer. Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer, of Cleveland, gave a hearty right hand 
of fellowship to the new minister, and Rev. S. R. 
Calthrop, of Syracuse, N. Y., gave the “‘ address to 
the people,” urging them to the full perform- 
ance of their duties in the relationship of congre- 
gation and minister. Rev. A. T. Bowser, of 
Toronto, was also upon the programme, but was 
unable to be pre ent, and in his place Rev. Mr. 
Hosmer offered the opening prayer. A very 
pleasant social gathering in the ample church par- 
lors followed the services inthe church. The 
large portrait of Mr. Cutter, whom Mr. Dilling- 
ham succeeds in the pulpit, was decorated with 
flowers in loving remembrance, and many friends 
wished that for this evening he might leave the 
wonders and beauties of the Nile to be one of the 
company. The new minister enters upon his 
work with earnestness and hope; and this old 
and important church is to be congratulated on 
filling its vacant pulpit with a man of his spirit and 
worth. Buffalo is hardly east, and hardly west; 
but we extend to Mr. Dillingham a hearty wel- 
come to his new field, and hope that he may be 
often seen and better known among our western 
churches and ministers. : 


Philadelphia.—In the course of his dis- 
course on Emerson on the 5th, Rev. Mr. Manga- 
sarian pictured glowingly the church of the future. 
«‘The church of character,’’ he said, ‘‘ has not yet 
come.’”’ And then again he insisted, “ There is 
not a church to-day in which all truth-tellers ar -. 
welcomed.”’ 


—Mr. Mead’s “Emerson and the Doctrine of 
Evolution,” delivered before the Ethical Society 
on the last of the January Sundays, was to me the 
best exposition of the seership of Emerson in re- 
spect to modern science that I have seen. 


—Both Mr. Mead and Rev. Mr. Cooke, passing 
through the city from the delivery of lectures be- 
fore the Peabody Institute, at Baltimore, dispensed 
of their riches by the way. Mr. Cooke made his 
three or four days’ stay in Camden, where he 
spoke Sunday and Monday evenings, February 
5th and 6th. 


-——Ernst Rhys, from London, is to be given the re- 
ception ‘at thé Contemporary’s next meeting. 
He is to speak of the “ Poetry of the Future ;” he 
is one of the Whitman admirers, having produced 
a volume of the latter’s poems in England. 

H. L. T. 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 


Sufferers are not eyes aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that asimple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applications 
made by the patient athome. A pamphlet e rm 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by ng Dixon & Son, 303 West King street, Toronto, 
anada. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


' The Teachings and Acts of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth and His Apostles. Literally translated out of 
the Greek. Cloth, 389 panne. This is nothing more 
or less than a reprint o 

ment, with the alteration of a few recurring words 
and a lengthy preface explaining the reasons, Mailed 
to any address for % cents. CHarues H. Kerr & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. < 


the King James New Testa-: 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner Michigan 


avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, Feb. 12, services at II A. M. | 
Study section of the Fraternity, Feb. 17; subject, | 
Charles Egbert Craddock. Feb. 12, 7:30 P. M., | 
Religious Study Class; subject, Egypt. Feb. 17, 
4 Pp. M., Illustrated Art Lecture, by Mr. Utter; 
subject, The Great Period. | 


UNITY CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue | 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, minister. | 
Sunday, Feb. 12, services at 10:45 A. M. | 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, Feb. 12, services at 10:45 A. M. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner of Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, Feb. 12, services at II A.M.; | 
subject: ‘Man and Woman; or The Poise of | 
Sex.” In the evening, “St. Valentine’s Day.’’ | 
Monday evening, The “ Novel’ section of the | 
Unity Club. The study of “ Felix Holt’’ will be 
introduced by a paper from the Leader. A 
Browning section has been added to the Unity | 
Club, to meet Friday afternoon at4 P.M. The) 
number is to be limited to fifty. Those wishing 
to join are requested to send in their names as 
soon as possible. Bible Class, Friday, 7:30 P. M. 
Choral Club, &:30 P, M. Confirmation Class, 
Saturday, 10:30 A. M. 


UniTy CHuRCH, HINSDALE. W. C. Gannett, 


minister. Sunday, Feb. 12, services at 10:45 A. M. 


UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Channing 
Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Monday, Feb. 13, 
atnoon. Rev. Mr. Blake will lead. 


LECTURES,—The following course of lectures 
will be given at the Third Church, under the au- 
spices of the Longfellow class: 

Feb. 9. Mohammed and the Islam, by Rabbi 
Hirsch, 

Feb. 16, Emerson; a Study, by Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith. 

Feb. 23, Robert Browning, by Rev. J. LI. Jones. 

March 1, Social Forces, by Dr. Thomas. 

March 8, Christ in Art, by Rev. David Utter. 

Tickets for the course, $1.00. Admission to 
single lecture, 25 cts. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is peculiar—different from 
other medicines-—its combination and proportion 
of ingredients, and preparation being unlike any 
other medicine in the market. 


True Merit Appreciated. — Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches are world-renowned as 
a simple yet effective remedy for coughs and 
throat troubles. In a letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, 
Castle Grey, Limerick, Ireland, they are thus 
referred to: ‘ Having brought your ‘ BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES’ with me when I came to reside here, 
I found that, after I had given them away to 
those I considered required them, the poor peo- 
ple will walk for miles to get a few.”’ Obtain 
only *“BROWN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES.”’ Sold 
only in boxes. 
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For Rickets, Marasmus, and all Wast- 
ing Disorders of Children. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
with Hypophosphites, is unequaled. The rapidi- 
ty with which children gain flesh and strength 
upon it is very wonderful. “I have used Scott’s 
Emulsion in cases of Rickets and Marasmus of 
long standing. In every case the improvement 
was marked.’”’—J. M. MAIN, M. D., New York. | 
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NERVES! NERVES!! - 


What terrible visions this little word brings 
fore the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, , 
Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 


Paine's 
elery 
gmbound 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 


The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONI/C 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It isa Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why it 


CURES WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 
$1.00 a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


$03 Sowing Machine Free’. 


We want one person in every village, town and township, to kee 
in their homesa line of our ART SAMPLES, to those who will 
keep and simply show these samples to those who call, we will send, 
free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 
allthe attachments This machine 1s made after the SINGER patents, 
which have expired. Before the patents run out, this style machine, 
with the attachments, was sold for ; it now sells for $50. Reader, 
itmay seem to you the most WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, 
but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE pro- 
vided your application comes in first, from your locality, and i you 
will keep in your home and show to those who call, aset of our 
elegant and unequaled art samples. We donot ask you to show 
these samples for more than two months, and then they become 
your own property. The art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
REE of cost. How can we do all this?—easily enough! We often get 
as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a small place, after 
our art samples have remained where they could be seen om month 
ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest general assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America. All particulars FREE by return 
mail. Write at once; a postal card on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should you conclude to go 
no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you need 
no capital-all is free. Address at once, TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 


OZZONI’S 


COMPLEXION 

Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 
in stamps by 
J. A. POZZONI, 


TOWDER. ?= 


Make a Startin Life 


¥ taking hold of the live business of a live house. 
ou do not have to put in capital, but are started free. 
Any one can do the werk. Youcan live at home if you 
like. Both sexes, all ages. 1 per hour and upwards 
easily earned. No special ability or training needed. 
Let us show you all at once, and then if you don’t take 
hold, why, no harm is done. Address Stinson & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


Northern 
a Crown 
‘A Are FINEST for ail climes! 
— Saizer's Pansies 


y 
JOHN A. SALZER, 
La Crosse, Wisconsine — 


EVERY MONTH 

1,000 LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
atonce. Our Agents Outfit, 
N- ED Cont 


sent free. rite fer it. 
SILVER CO., Wallingford, Coun. 


— 


DRESSMAKING! ciin.X bass corrise system 
—the simplest ever made, B. MH. KUHN, Bloomington, Ii. 
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CULL WEIGHT 
PUR E 


DE 


MOST perrect MADE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 

Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 8ST. LOUIS. 


—-~— 


KATE ‘GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.’"—Boston 
Herald. 

“Fullof originality and common sense.’’— Boston 
Gazette.” 

**Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.”’"— Woman's Journal. 

**It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it.’’°—Temp.eton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story wh:ch could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.’’ 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


1869. Twentieth Year. 1888. 
THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER, 


Monthly Journal Devoted to the Diffusion of Prac- 
tical Knowledge. 
DR. WM. H. WAHL, EDITOR. 

Every number of the MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER 
consists of 32 large quarto pages and cover, and con- 
tains matter of interest to every one who works with 
hands or brain. The latest improvements in ma- 
chinery, the newest discoveries in science, and infor- 
mation on all subjects of a useful nature for the home 
and ee, go to make the MANUFACTURER AND 
BurLvER invaluable to those who wish to keep posted 


regarding what is going on in the Mechanical and 
ntific World. 


No practical man should be without it. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 

Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year. Free specimen 

copy mailed on ap lication. ye Newsdealer has 

it. Agente wanted in every city and town. Address, 

HENRI CERARD, Publisher, | 

P. QO. Box 1001. 83 Nassau St., New York. 


trouble lant stages of Ginouse excepved). whet ca 
{ oan 
Stone's 


The cabinet organ was in- 
troduced in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 
Other makers followed in 


the manufacture of these 
instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the : 


unequaled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the promt World’s Exhibitions, since that of 
n 

countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamlin’s Piano 

| them in 1882, aud has been 

§ pronounced by experts the 

“greatest improvement in 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 

hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 

together with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

also rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y. 
Semi-MonTuiy (Vol. IX. begins Jan. 1, 1888). 

MOTTO; In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials, 


Paris, 1867, competition with best makers of all 
Stringer was introduced by 
pianos in half a century.” 
os and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Liberty ; in ali things, Charity. 


A Unitarian or Free Christian 


MISSIONARY PAPERS FOR ALL CLASSES. 


While this paper Stands for fair play to all sects, 
parties and persons who honestly seek to speak the 
truth “ with malice toward pone and charity for all,” 
it nevertheless earnestly advocates the simple, pure 
and progressive 


RELIGION OF JESUS CHRIST, 
independent of so-called “‘orthodox”’ creeds, and 
WITH, NO UNCERTAIN SOUND. 

It would gladly help in the glorious endeavor 


‘To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.”’ 


It seeks to give 


THE BEST, BRIEFLY AND TO THE POINT 


It has an 
ABLE CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS, 

Single copy, one year, - - - - - $1.00 
One hundred (100) copies to one address - 50.00 
ce" AGENTS WANTED. Sample copies free. 

J. L. DOUTHIT, Editor and Publisher, 
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LLELTROTY PERS 
KC STEREOTYPERS, °° 
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13 Greatest Bargains Goncet” 
A Baking poweee nnd, PRE MIUMS. 


G TA can TEa Oo. 
31 433 Vesey St.. New York, N. ¥. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Septeet ae Oe to totes hg 
8, Fire 
ARBANTED, Guaslogue beat Pree. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 
Beautiful New Books. 
Biography. 


Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By James Exvtiot Canor. With a fine new steel Por- 
trait. 2vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50; half calf, $6.00. 


Henry Clay. 


Vols. XV. and XVI. in Series of American Statesmen: 
By Carl Scuurz. 2 Vols. 16mo, gilt top, $2.50; half 
morocco, $5.00. 


Patrick Henry. 


Vol. XVII. of American Statesmem By Moszs Corr 
[YLzeR. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Benjamin Franklin. 


Vol. X. of American Men of Letters. By Jonn Bacn 
McMaster, author of “A History of the People of 
the United States..”’ With a steel Portrait. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


Ormsby Macknight Mitchel, 


Astronomer and General. A biographical narrative 
by his son, F. A. Mircuex,. With a Portrait. Crown 
Svo, $2.00. 


Novels and Short Stories. 


The Second Son. 


A Novel, by Mre, M. O. W. O.rpHant and Tuomas 
BaILEY ALDRICH. 12mo, $1.50, 


The Gates Between. 


By Evizaneta Stuart PHELPs, author of *‘ The Gates 
Ajar,”’ “* Beyond the Gates,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. | 


Paul Patoff. 


By F. Marron Crawrorp, author of “A Roman 
Singer,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. tac 


Jack the Fisherman. 


A powerful and pn og temperance story. By Exiza- 
BETH STUART PHELPs. With illustrations, 50 cents. 


a 


Knitters in the Sun. 


A book of excellent Short Stories. 
THANET. l16mo, $1.25. 


A Princess of Java. 


A Novel of life, character and customs in Java. By 
Mrs. 8. J. HieGinson. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Story of Keedon Bluffs. 


me Oe eer Eesert Crappock. A story for Young 
olks and Older Ones. 16mo, $1.00. 


By OcravE 


Household Library Books. 
Our Hundred Days in Europe. 


By O_rvER WENDELL Howmes, author of ** The Auto- 
crat at the Breakfast Table,” etc. lvol. 12mo, gilt. 


top, $1.50 
Victorian Poets. 


By EpmMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth Hdé- 
tion. Revised and extended, by a Supplementary 
Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the Period under 
Review. Crown 8vo, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. 


Men and Letters. 


Essays in Criticism. By Horace E. ScuppsR, author 
of “Noah Webster,” “Stories and Romances.” 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. ' 


Winter. 


Selections from the Journals of Henry D. Tuormav. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


*.* For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


‘be relieved by a proper. use Dr. X. 
Bronce ese, EATEN E Got GeStey, ni. 


) VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinneti. O. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO;, Boston. 


